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ber it, beeause it was long ago that I read it;|sense; for instance, she supposed for some 
but she did very well. After writing it, she| time, after hearing about the generic word 
wr said, ‘ Is this truth?’ I told her I thought it was | smith, that blacksmith# were also black men, 
te, PUBLISHED WEEKLY. not. ‘Is it lie?’ tried to make her under-|and silversmiths white men. Like other blind 
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stand that it was not wrong to write it; but 
doubt if 1 succeeded entirely. When writing, 
she spelled the word bureau wrong, and when 
I asked her why, she said, ‘I was very wnre- 


persons, she forms an idea, (vague, of course,) 
about colours ; she thinks that black is a dirty 
colour, and that the ground is black ; another 
says, that» black is rough, while white is 


membered.’ She knows the word forgetful, | smooth, &c. 
ea - wished to try to make one, and wae she| “If she is told the name of a person, as 
had done so, she turned to me for approba-|Green, or Brown, it excites a smile, or an 
— Sot |expression of surprises So when she meets 
“It has been remarked, that it was very a name, as QOz-ford, or Ply-mouth, she dis- 
Py nae difficult in the beginning to make her under-|covers a sense of the ludicrous in the un- 
(Dencioned Sian aage 25) stand figures of speech, fables, or suppositious | wonted use of the term ox, mouth, &c. 

««¢ Fighteenth.—Found, to my surprise, | cases of any kind, and this difficulty is not yet| “ She continues as formerly to form words 
that Laura could bound all the townships I | entirely overcome. If any sum in arithmetic | analogically ; for instance, having learned the 
had taught her, without the map,—Roxbury, |is given to her, the first impression is, that | word restless, she said one day when she felt 
Brookline, Brighton, Watertown, and West} what is supposed did actually happen. For weak, ‘J am very strongless.’ Being told 
Cambridge. 1 taught her to-day about Cam-| instance, a few mornings ago, when her teach-| this was not right, she said,‘ Why, you say 
bridge, Charlestown, Medford, and Malden. | er took an arithmetic to read a sum, she asked, | restless when I do not sit still.’ Then, thinking 
She was in excellent spirits, and takes more |‘ How did that man who wrote that book know | probably of adjectives formed from nouns by 
interest in this thansin any other study. At) J was here?” The sum was this: If you can| adding ful, she said, ‘ J. am very weakful.’ 
twelve, took Laura to the stable, to show her| buy a barrel of cider for four dollars, how! ‘“ Her insatiable curiosity often leads her to 
oats and a half-peck measure; then to the} much can you buy for one dollar? Upon | discourse about things, the full comprehension 
store-room, to teach her wine measure ; found | which her first comment was, ‘I cannot give| of which is far above her reach; and it is 
a gallon measure, and also a hegshead, tierce, | much for cider, because it is very sour.’ difficult to confine her mind to one point. If 
and barrel. She readily learned their names,| “ She formerly talked as little children do, | you are talking to her about lead, for instance, 
and how many gallons they would hold; and! without using pronouns, but she now uses | she will want to know about lead-pencils, what 
then, as usual, she wanted to go round and | them freely, and her appreciation of them is| would be the effect of eating it; about shot ; 
examine other things; let her see the ¢ollee | proved by the fact, that in talking with little | then about birds, why killed, &c., &c. Talk- 
in a bag; sugar, salt, &c. in barrels; ginger, | Oliver, who is still in the very rudiments of} ing about houses, she asked, ‘ Where did men 
pepper, &c. in boxes of twenty-five and fifty | language, she uses the third person, and says, | live before wood was made, and without 
pounds; then starch in papers; and lastly, she|* Laura is rich, when to another she would | foers 7’ Answer, in caves andcaverns. ‘ How 
examined the tea-chest, box, lead, &c. I in-| say, ‘I am rich.’ many years did men live in caves?’ No pre- 
tended to have taker a part of this lesson on| “She has a keen relish for knowledge,|cise answer could be given, and she con- 
another day, but she was so much interested | which, mingled with a little self-esteem, would | tinued, by asking, ‘ Where died they live be- 
that I could not avoid her questions : deferred perhaps impel her to greater effort than would | fore ctiverns ?” 
the review until another day.’ be consistent with health, if care were not | “ This ignorance of many things which are 

“ Here follow some other extracts, taken‘ taken to prevent it. One day she had been! familiar to other children, causes her some~ 
from different parts of the journal :— jleft in my library while we were gone toi times to appear childish in conversation. For 

«<« Laura practised some time in arithmetic, | church ; in the evening she appeared fatigued, | instance, walking in the streets, she felt the 
but did not succeed quite as well as yesterday. |and complained of being unwell; she was} ground tremble as a fire-company rushed’ by, 
She was much interested in an Algebra type, | asked, where she had pain, and she said, ‘ Inj and being told that some one’s house was on 
and was very anxious to be able to use it; told! my head; I slept one hour to-day, and then; fire, and men were running to help him put it 
her I would teach her when she was sixteen, | studied tery much in books, and thought very} out, she asked, ‘ How? do they blow ?—think- 
ell about it; ‘and can you kiss me then” | Aard.’ Upon inquiry, it was found that she! ing they blew it out as one does a lighted can- 
She said, ‘Can you kiss sixteen young | had got hold of a Latin book, printed in raised | dle ; and on an attempt being made to explain 
ladies?’ meaning young ladies of sixteen: She | letters, and had been puzzling over it, and!that the fire was quenched by water, she 
talked about it some time, and ex worrying about it. asked, ‘ Why do not man put it out himself?” 
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much fear that she should have to give up) 


“She asked the meaning of many words 


kissing and being kissed when she was older.’ | which she rémembered, as sed, nOn, est, &c. 


«¢ Commenced by telling her where Bos- 
ton arid Charies river were, and then attempted 





It was explained to her that it was in the 
Latin language, upon which she asked if ‘ the 


to give her the idea, that the map was smali, | doctor knew Latin ; if ‘ Sophia icnew Latin ;’ 


and we could not have room to put on it all 
that was on the othe? map; then of the num- 
ber of miles from Boston to the mouth of the 
Hudson river, moving her finger from one to 
the other. At eleven, gave het for 4 writing 
lesson the story I read to her [sit days be- 


and learning that some others were as igno- 
rant of it as herself, she was comforted. She 
understands that different nations use different 
languages, and was very much pleased at 
learning a few words of French. 


At other times, her home questions mani- 
fest shrewdness, and show that she wil not 
be put off with the simple affirmation of others. 
Her teacher, talking with her ene day about 
her doll, told her it could not feel; that flesh 
and skin had feeling, but not kid and wax. 
* But, said she,‘ Why cannot man make flesh 
doll? Where would he get his flesh? was the 
answer. ‘ Take from cow, said she. Imme- 
diately afterwards, talking of horses, she said, 


“ Words ate to her always signs of some-|‘ Did you ever pat your father’s horse on 
thing definite, and are taken in their literal| fave? Yes! ‘ Was he happy?” Yes! ‘ Did 


fore]. She said, at first, she could not femem- 
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he smile? No! * Then how did you know he| form heads, 


was happy ” 


parts 

« But [ might fill a volume, (and perhaps/ thus protected, are not only tender, but more 
some day I may, for it would be useful to/ nutritious, because their growth has been slow 
children at least,) were I to dwell upon the | and their juices well digested. In the south, 
a relaxing sun lays open the very buds of such 
plants, gives a toughness and thinness to the 
leaves, and they are too unsubstantial for ani- 
mal support, because of such quick and rapid 
development. 


in ing particulars of the intellectual ine | 
st of this child. I proceed, therefore, 
~~ to some considerations more immediately con- 
nected with her moral nature. 

“I¢ is a remarkable and most gratifying 
fact, that she adopts and follows with greater 
readiness and facility any regulation founded 
upon moral prineiple, than one based upon 
mere arbitrary, social conventionalism. She 
does not forget or violate any rule of conduct 
in which the feelings or rights of others are 
concerned ; indeed, she hardly seems to need 
them ; but she is apt,to forget such a rule 
that one should not rise from the table until 
others have done eating.* Being once told, 
two years ago, that it was disagreeable to 
others to have her blow her nose at table, she 
has never violated the request since, but inva- 
riably gets up and leaves the room for that 
purpose ; while such a rule as that of using a 
fork instead of a knife, or of shaking hands 
with a person, would have to be repeated 
many times over. 

“ As to cleanliness, modesty, sobriety, &c., 
she needs no instruction; she is always clean 
in person, and neat in dress ; and the slightest 
exposure will call the blush to her cheek, She 
eats heartily, and often, but never over-much, 
and drinks but very moderately the simplest 
beverage. She sometimes seems to be so full 
of animal spirits, that it is difficult for her to 
sit with quiet or decorum ; and if the weather 
be bad, and she cannot work off her excitement 
by exercise, she becomes nervous, or, as we 
call it to her, rude. In her teacher’s journal, 
I find the following :—‘ Laura had a pervous 
day, and lost part of her lesson.’ Talking 
about some things she had done in the morn- 
ing, she said, ‘ What made me very rude?’ | 
told her I did not know. She said,‘ J think 
I did not feel good in heart ; asked her why? 
She replied, ‘ Because I broke a door knob 
this morning.’ I asked her if she felt good 
now ; she replied, ‘ J cannot feel good until I 
learn to be good.’” 


(To be continued.) 





































Influence of Climate on the Fruitfulness of 


Plants. 
(Concluded from page 300.) 


« The salad plants are in like manner afiect- 
ed by climate, and give further proofs of our 
assumption. Cabbages, lettuces, endive, cele- 
ry, spinage, plants whose leaves only are eaten, 
to protect their germs from cold, through a 
kind of instinct, wrap them up in leaves, which 


ee 


* It may continually occur fo the reader, that she has 
no means of perceiving things which I refer to, as 
ing in her presence ; but her sensibility is so great, 
that hardly any thing can occur in a room without her 
getting some idea of it. At table, she always contrives 
to find out how many people there are; she knows 
when they have done eating; she can even perceive 
the slightest jar made by drumming on the table with 
the fingers or a fork. These things are so familiar that 
one forgets to explain them. 


still more striking way, illustrative of our 
principle. ‘The peach, nectarine, plum, apple, 
cherry, currant, gooseberry, apricot, and many 
other such families, are not in perfection in 
the south. It is in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Jersey, and in the north of Europe, 
that we enjoy them, althoygh, originally, they 
came from places near.the tropics. The 
peach of the Carolinas is full of larve, gum 
and knots, and too stringy and forced to be 
juicy and flavoured. The apple of the south 
is too acerb to be either eaten or preserved. 
The plums, apricots, cherries, currants, goose- 
berries, &c., will not even mature until we go 
far north. All the trees which bear these 
delicious fruits, will grow luxuriantly in the 
south, make much foliage and wood, with but 
little pulp, and that unsavoury. The kernel 
in the one-seeded fruit, seems to be the first 
object of nature in southern climes: that be- 
comes strong, oily, and enlarged; and one of 
the peach family has so entirely neglected the 
pulp, that it has only a husky matter around 
the kernel, as the almond. The changeable- 
ness of the weather in the south, in the spring 
season, throws plants off their guard; the 
frosts attendant on those changes, destroy the 
young fruit; and it is only one year in three, 
that the crop hits at all. The desiccated or 
dried state of these fruits, enables uato enjoy 


acidity earries them into fermentation or de- 
composition, before they can be divested of 














and render many of their other 




























tender and crisp for use. These leaves, 


“The delicious and pulpy fruits are, in a 


them through the year ; but in the south, their 


their aqueous parts. The climate of the south 
is equally against converting them into cider, 
or any other fermented liquor, because the 
heat forces their compressed juice so rapidly 
into an active fermentation, that it cannot 
easily be checked until it passes into vinegar. 
For the same reason, distillation goes on badly 
in hot climates, and cannot be checked long 
enough at the proper point to give much alco- 
hol: and whether we aim to enjoy the deli- 
cious freshness of these fruits themselves, sip 
the nectarine of their juices, refresh ourselves 
with their fermented beverage, stimulate our 
hearts with their brandies and cordials, or 
feast through the winter upon the dried or 
preserved stores of their fruits, we are contin- 
ually balked by the severity of a southern cli- 
mate, and for such enjoyment must look to the 
north. =o 

“The melons are always affected by too 
great a degree of heat, even though their vines 
flourish so much in southern latitudes. The 
forcing sun hurries them on to maturity before 
they have attained much size, or acquired that 
rich saccharine and aromatic flavour for which 
they are so much esteemed. ‘The cantelope- 
melon will rot, or have its sides baked by a 
hot sun, before it is fully formed; and the 








ways'woody, dry, and devoid 
richness, in the 


water-melon isal 
of its peculiar sweetness and 
south. Vines have been known to run one 
hundred feet, and bear no melon. 
Philadelphia, and its neighbourhood, and in 
similar latitudes, that the markets are loaded 
with delicious melons of all soris, whose fla.) 
vour so much refreshes and delights us) It is 
there, near their northern limit, that we culti- 
vate them with such uniform success. ; 
“The orange, strictly a tropical plant, ig 
more juicy, large, and delicious, at St. Augus- 
tine (Florida) than at Havana ; and fruiterers, 
in order to recommend an orange, 
ihat it is from some place out of 
In the West Indies, the pulp of the orange is 
spongy, badly filled with juicg, and has too 
much of a forced, flavour togbetpleasant. The 
hot-house forcers of Europe, or at Rome, 
anciently, at first produced bad fruit ; too dry, 
too small, and without flavour ; because they 
overacted. They have lately found out that 
fact, and now the productions of the hot-houses 
of London, Paris, &c., astonish and delight us 
with the quantity and excellence of the fruit. 
They have found out that gradual and uniform 
heat is the desideratum; countervailing the 
cold, rather than imparting much heat. Fruit 
thus produced, is pronounced better than any 
grown in the natural way, however perfect 


“The juices of the grape are best matured 
for wine, near the northern limit of their 
growth. On the Rhine, in Hungary, the sides 
of the Alps, and in other elevated or northern 
situations, the wine is strongest, richest, and 
most esteemed, The French wines rank be- 
fore the Spanish and Italian ; and in no south- 
ern country of Europe or Africa, except Ma- 
deira, where elevation makes the difference, is 
the wine in much repute, The grapes of 
France are more delicious for the table than 
those of Spain or Madeira. 
part of the United States, the excess of heat 
and moisture blights the grape to such an ex- 
tent, that all attempts have failed in its culti- 
The grape-vine, however, whether 
wild or cultivated, grows there very luxuri- 
antly. The vinous fermentation can also be 
best conducted in a climate comparatively 
cool; and all the pressing, fermenting, and 
distillation of the juice of this delicate fruit 
can be safer and more profitably managed in a 


Iu the southern 


“* The olive, and other oleaginous plants, 
yield more fruit, of a richer flavour, and can 
be better pressed, and the oil preserved, in a 
mild climate. In France the tree is healthier, 
and the fruit and oil better than in Spain or 
Italy ; and the Barbary States are known to 
import their oil from France and Italy. 

“* Many other plants might be named, whose 
habits svould equally support our ‘position. It 
is presumed, however, that enough have been 
cited to call the attention of philosophy to this 
curious subject, and enable us to give proper 
attention to it, in all the practical operations 
of agricultural pursuit. 
pense might be saved, and profits realized, if 
this were more generally understood. 

“ We have already observed, that the heat 
of the sun in southern climes, forces plants to 


Much time and ex- 
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a false maturity, runs them on too rapidly to 
fructification, and renders dry and woody the 
culms, stalks, and leaves of the plants, where 
these parts are used. Hence the chaffiness of 
the leaf, the dryness of the culm, the lightness 
of the grain, and the unsavoury, spongy quali- 
ty of the pulp of the plants in those latitudes. 
Hence the difficulty of fermenting their juices, 
distilling their essences, and preserving for 
use the fruit, juice, or blades of such plants. 
The prevalence of insects is another bar to the 
productiveness of southern plants: swarms of 
them invade and strip the leaves, bore the 
fruit, and lead to blight and decomposition ; 
and just in proportion as the labours of man 
have rendered plants succulent, and their fruits 
and seeds sweet-and pleasantydo these insects 
multiply on them, devour their crops, and de- 
feat the objects of husbandry. 

** The labour of man too is more conserva- 
tive in northern climates, because his arm is 
better nerved for exercise, his health and spi- 
rits more buoyant ; and instead of saying, ‘ Go 
and work,’ he says, ‘Come and work ;’ treads 
with a cheerful heart upon his own soil, and 
assists in the cultivation, collection, and pre- 
servation of his own productions. It is in tem- 
perate climates that man can be most familiar 
with nature; it is there he has the best oppor- 
tunities of observing the rantees which 
nature has for the preservation of her animals 
and plants against the devastation of the ele- 
ments ; he sees an occasional apparent neglect 


of individuals, but a constant parental care of 


races. In every thing he sees the wisdom and 
benevolence of God.’ 


== 
THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
From Walks in London and ~ Neighbourhood—by Olf Hum- 
ey. 


Not more necessary is it for the health of 


the body that the heart should have room to 
beat, and the lungs to play, than it is for the 
welfare of a crowded city that places of out- 
door exercise and rational amusement should 
be provided. In this point of view, the 
Parks and the Zoological Gardens claim our 
regard. 

As the number of persons visiting the latter 
is great, so no expense is spared in providing 
for their entertainment. The grounds are 
spacious, the shrubs and flowers attractive, 
and the walks kept in good order; while the 
birds and beasts of the four quarters of the 
world are put in requisition, to render the en- 
tertainment complete. 

The varied tastes, as well as dispositions of 
the visiters, are plainly developed. One gazes 
on the plumage of the feathered race with eager 
delight ; another enthusiastically surveys the 
animals, both tame and savage ; while hun- 
dreds, with no strong predilection for either, 
roam among the pleasant parterres of the 
place, occupied in observing the company. 

Perhaps, after all, the principal gratification 
we feel in such places is not so much derived 
from the things we see, as from the associa- 
tions they call forth. There is a holiday feel- 
ing visible in the visiters, that excites some- 
thing of a similar kind in our own hearts. 
The wonderment of the children at all around 


them; their awful fear at the sight of the 
beasts; their unfeigned delight in gazing on 
the birds; and their unrepressed raptures at 
the tricks of the monkey tribe; take us back 
again to the days of our childhood. 

















THE FRIEND. 





We cannot look at the lion without think- 
ing of Africa, and desert sands, and crocodiles, 


and snakes, and monsters. We caunot gaze on 


the polar bear without placing him on an ice- 
berg. In the instant we are with Parry and 
Ross, near the northern pole, laughing at the 
antics of the Esquimaux, in the twilight of the 
regions they inhabit. 

Perhaps I carry this feeling further than 
many of my neighbours; for the very shrubs 
and flowers are rife with the power of cre- 
ation, and conjure gp scenes that are pleasant 
to me. Half an hour ago did I enter the lodge 
gate, and yet I have not reached the bears. 
A thistle growing on the right, a few yards 
from the lodge, at once took me back to a 
common, where a shaggy donkey was brow- 
sing; while a party of gipsies, in the tent 
they had pitched, were cooking their midday 
meal in the iron pot suspended from three 
crooked sticks. 

Then, again, a prickly holly-bush on the 
left called me away to another scene. It was 


that of the summit of a knolly-field. The| 


morning was frosty, the snow crackled under 
the foot, and the holly-bushes near were co- 
vered with their heart-cheering red berries. 
It was the sabbath morn, and Giles Ashford 
was striding along the scarcely beaten path, 
in his well-brushed blue coat and big buttons ; 
while his wife Margery stayed behind to 
knock out the snow from her patten against 
the stile. 

It is pleasant thus to link together, by asso- 
ciation, the country and the city. As I stand 
here, musing, decent domestics, and cleanly 
attired persons evidently of the poorer class, 


| pass by to share, with the carriage company, 


the gratification of the gardens. I love to 
see this: gentle and simple walking, side by 
side, in quest of rational amusement. Why 
cannot the whole creation be linked and bound 
together in the bond of brotherhood ? 

Well, here are the bears, brown and black; 
and there stands a gentlemanly figure hardly 
looking at them. He has seen them before 
over and over again; he has lost the enjoy- 
ment of novelty. Poor man! he is grown too 
wise to be happy. But here are beings of a 
different kind: half-a-dozen rosy, laughing 
children, and their mammas. Happy lads! 
How they come, eagerly pressing before the 
rest ; and these smiling girls are their sisters: 
one can hardly toddle along the gravel walk. 
Now we shall see something worth seeing ; the 
fresh feeling of youthful hearts called forth in 
wonder and delight. He in the white trow- 
sers is evidently thinking of the bear in Ro- 
binson Crusoe, that Friday made to dance on 
the bough. The little toddler looks up with 
an awe-struck face, to ask whether they will 
bite ; and mamma seems not quite sure that the 
climbing bear will not leap from the top of the 

le. 

a appears but as yesterday, when I stood 
on this very spot with the Rajah Ram-mohun 
Roy at my elbow. Since then he has been 


307 





called away from the world. How many of 


those around me may be visiting the gardens 
for the first and the last time ! 

The view from this place is interesting : the 
company in groups; the pigeons on the roof 
yonder; the pond; the fowls; the birds; and 
some of the animals. I could stand on this 
bench for an hour. 

I have given a nut or two to the red and 
yellow, and the red and blue maccaws. How 
they climb their cage, holding the wires with 
their crooked bills! They appear to have more 
interest, when we think that some of them are 
from the land where the slaves are set free, 
and others from the sultry clime where the 
mighty Amazon, greatest of rivers, rolls his 
flood fur more than three thousand miles. 

The grisly bear must be prodigiously pow- 
erful; what great limbs! what fearful claws! 
Hark! scarcely can there be a sound in the 
universe more desolately doleful !—it is that 
of the sloth bear. But I must hasten on- 
. atatntin diltinicpie de pte Pencils 

What a number of animals have I gazed 
on! antelopes, nylghaus, deer, zebras, and 
kangaroos; wolves, panthers, leopards, lions, 
and hyenas. How varied is the form! how 
diverse are the habits of the brute creation! 
and yet not a limb, not a muscle a 
them, but what is suited to the coolieey 
welfare of its possessor. How infinitely inca- 
pable is man to estimate the Great Creator, 


“In these his lowliest works !” 


If there were no other advantage attending 
a visit to these gardens than that of observing 
the endless variety of the animal creation, and 
the infinite wisdom manifested in their forms 
and adaptation to their several habits and 
modes of existence, it would abundantly repay 
the reflecting visiter for his pains. 

Nor is it unworthy of a thought, that we are 
highly favoured in being able to inspect these 
creatures at our ease, not one of them making 
us afraid. Here can the wild boar be seen 
without the dread of his tusks; and the huge 
rhinoceros, free from the danger of his horn. 
Apes, baboons, and monkeys, play their antics 
with no annoyance to the bystander; and 
tapirs, peccaries, foxes, badgers, and wild 
cats ; jackals, opossums, squirrels, lemurs, and 
lynxes ; with porcupines, racoons, beavers, and 
otters, may be observed at leisure, without 
inconvenience. 

What a goodly collection of the feathered 
race! the white-bosomed pelican; the bare- 
necked vulture; the strong-winged condor ; 
and the crooked-beaked, iron-taloned eagle. 
One is lost among such a profusion of birds 
and water-fowl: the warlike ostrich; the 
emu; the cassowary; and the crane; the 
towering falcon; the painted parrot, and the 
crimson-feathered flamingo; with a hundred 
other kinds of a smaller size. ‘These are the 
works of God! Every specimen, perfect in its 
kind, proclaiming his Almighty care! Infinite 
Wisdom comprehends what to us is incom- 
prehensible. He says, “ Every beast of the 
forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills. I know all the fowls of the mountains; 
and the wild beasts of the field are mine.” 

What amazing antlers have the wapiti 
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deer ! and whata merciful provision is the act such a one as I have seen in a window of an 
of shedding them, when their weight becomes | alms-house ; where might be discerned the 


r% 
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aged inmate, with her spectacles, amen 


The elephant is in the pond; how he rolls | over the Holy Scriptures of eternal truth. 
about his giant bulk, like a huge leviathan! | love the gilly-flower, because it will bloom 
Now he has dived altogether beneath the sur-|even on a mouldering wall, and smile in de- 
face. Again he emerges as an island in the|solate places; and I love the geranium, be- 
water, and slowly stalks forward, discontinu-| cause it gives cheerfulness to the abodes of 


ng watery gambols. 
ho can observe the childlike obedience of 


poverty. 


The principal points of these Surrey Gar. 


the bulky animal to his keeper, without read- | dens are, the beautiful lake, the eagle-rock, 
ing therein a fulfilment of the promise made | the choice collection of forest trees, and the 
by the Almighty to Noah and his descendants?) great superiority of many of the wild ani- 
—‘ And the fear of you, and the dread of|mals; but I must not omit the glass conser- 
you, shall be upon every beast of the earth, | vatory. 


and every fowl of the air, and upon all that 
moveth upon the earth.” « 
And these are the giraffes, the objects of 
general attraction. Stately creatures, what 
pigmies ye make of us! The cloven foot, the 


over-lapping lip, the tufted tail, the spotted | 


body, and the towering neck, are all worthy of | 


| 
i 


a separate regard. ‘I'he cye has the fullness 
and the fearlessness, though not the fierceness, 
of that of the ostrich; and the biack, sleet, 
serpent-like tongue, has a character altogeth- 
er its own. What news from afar, fleet cour- 
sers of the desert sands? bear ye no message 
from the wilderness ? 


Your feet have trod the burning sand, 
Where the lion’s lair is known; 

Where panthers prowl, and jackals cry, 
And fiery blasts are blown. 

And ye-have cropp’d the desert tree, 
In haunts where man’s exiled ; 

And heard your Maker’s mighty voice, 
In the tempest of the wild. 


How rapidly has time flown! but there 
will be time yet for a hasty peep at the Sevr- 
rey Gardens. I must escape by the turnstile 


gate. 
Pa * * * * 

And these are the Gardens of Surrey! If 
have wandered through the various avenues 
of this agreeable place ; given a bun to the 
bears, and nats to the monkeys. [ have 
stroked the antelopes; patted the trunks of 
the elephants ; placed my hands on the scaly 
backs of the boa and the python ; and am now 
standing near the eagle-rock ; it is a pleasant 
spot. 

This running stream, with the tall green 
flags growing on each side, and the ponds 
almost covered over with the broad leaves 
and the fair flowers of the water-ltly, remind 
me of quiet, retired nooks and corners in 
country places, where the wild duck dives in 
the secluded reedy pool, and the moor-hen 
hides herself under the overhanging branches 
of the trees. 

The lake and the drooping-willows form a 
lovely scene, end recall every thing that we 
have witnessed of silvery streams and luxu- 
riant foliage- 

Would you gaze with emotions far purer tha mirth 
On one of the fairest creations of earth, 
Come at even and breathe the pure breath cf the 


breeze 
From the seat by the lake ‘neath these wild willow- 
' 


trees 


I could loiter here long without weariness. 
Here grows a scarlet-flewered geranium, just 


A dome in the centre, deservedly praised, 
‘Transparent as crystal, is afftully raised, 
Where African lions, and tigers untamed, 

And sloths and hyenas, for savageness famed, 
And leopards and ladies, and monsters and men, 
Securcly may meet in the very same pen. 


Come with me, and gaze on the beasts ; the | 
hyenas, the leopards, and the tigers; but es- | 
pecially the lions. ‘The keeper is now feed- 
ing them. Is there any thing that you have 





ever conceived of the monarch of the woods, 


| 
that is not realized in that noble Nero? Re- | 
gard his flowing mane, his giant limbs. 

What a majesty in his mien! What an un- 
tameable glare in his lordly eye! His jaws 
are opening ; what a deep, unearthly, scream- 
like roar! Even here it is terrible. What 
must it be when resounding through the 
forest ? 

The serious spectator at such a scene as} 
this traverses the wilds of Africa, with the | 
missionary Campbell; or, familiar with Bible | 
associations, goes back to the days of Daniel, 
when the Eternal laid his hand on the mouth 
of the lions, and the prophet of the Lord re- 
mained in safety among them. 














—— 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
CONSOLATION. 
** Those that sow in tears shall reap in joy."—Psalms. 


Contrite mourner! though thy tears, 
Like the melting show’rs of spring, 

Fall from clouds of grief and fears, 
Fruitful harvest shall they bring ; 

Harvests where no toils annoy, 

Sown in tears, but reap’d in joy. 


Hast thou Jost a bosom friend, 
Buried lifeless in the clay ? 
Of thy sorrows see an end, 
At the last great harvest day : 
Though his body worms destroy, 
Sown in tears, ‘tis rais’d in joy. 


Disappointments hast thou found, 
Disconcerting ev'ry scheme ? 

Sow thy h in heaven! und,— 
Earthly bliss is alla dean | 

Pleasures fatally decoy, 

Reap’d in tears if sown in joy. 


Keen afflictions dost thou feel, 
Poverty, disease, and pain ? 

Know, the band that wounds can heal, 
‘Temp’ral loss—eternal gain : 

Rich the harvest, sweet the employ, 

Sown in tears to reap in joy. 


Sent to call the wand’rer home, 
Lov’'d, if chasten’d, by the Lord, 

Lo! he bids the contrite come— 
By his Spirit—by his Word— 

To exchange a puerile ioy, 

For a world of endless joy. 


Wounded mourner! cease to weep, 
Though foul crimes may stain thy soul, 
Boundless Mercy, free and deep, 
Bids thee wash, be clean, and whole ; 
Then go weep, with no alloy, 
Harvest of eternal joy ! 


The Horrors of War.—The following pas: 





sage occurs in the leading article of the Law 


Reporter, on the case of the Somers. It is 


said to be the production of Attorney General 


Many of the different exhibitions which | Austin :— 


take place here are of an attractive character, 


‘« It is against all our notions of justice, and 


but they are sad trespasses on the quietude | all our religious sentiments, that a man should 


and repose ef the place, and prevent that | 
neatness and order which might otherwise 
more universally prevail. 

The Regent’s Park and the Surrey Gardens 


hold, by his own breath, despotic power over 
human life ; but war, in all its branches, in all 
its conditions, in all its forms, is equally ad- 
verse te moral feeling and religious duty. 


afford much gratification, and should not be | What is a line-of-battle-ship but one vast vol: 
visited without some profitable reflection.}cano for human destraction—an artificial 
The beasts and birds of the four quarters of |earthquake, ready to burst upon mankind? 
the earth are here assembted, bearing witness, | What are your navy-yards; your arsenals ; 


by their captivity, to the pre-eminence with | 
which man has been endowed by his Creator. 
The swiftness of the giraffe and the ostrich ; 





your forts; your magazines of arms, but in: 
struments which the pessions and crimes of 
men have invented for desolation and death’? 


the soaring flight of the falcon and the eagle ; \It is ineident te this tremendous battery, that 


the matchless strength of the rhinceeros and 
the elephant ; and the rapacity of the tiger 


and the lion ; have not been able to protect | 


their possessors from becoming the captives 
of man. If, then, God has thus given to man 
dominion over the “ beasts, of the ficld, sand 
the fowls of the air,” how grateful ought he 
to be for the gift of his pre-eminence ! and 
how anxious to use it to the glory of the Al- 
mighty Giver! If the Lord is “ good to all, 
and his terder mercies are over all his 
works,” how mindful ought man to be, to 
exercise forbearance, and kindness, and mer- 
cy, to every creature committed to his care | 








a power should direct it proportioned in its 
might to the great machinery it moves: 
Hence come martial-law, and the law of war 
—softened, indeed, in the civilization of the 
world, and impressed to some extent, with the 
impravements of the age~stern, severe, sud: 
den in its decision, prompt in its exercise, yet 
a necessary part of that great system of 
wrong, which the violence of human passions 
has contrived for the propagation of human 
wretchedness, and which will continue to pour 
forth its vials of wrath, till the time arrives, 
‘wher men ehall beat their swords into plough- 
shares; and theit spears into pruning-hooks ; 
when natiori shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, néither shall they learn war any more.’’ 


if 


Shak 
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A SERMON, she may come up to the help of Him who gious fellowship ; unacquainted with that holy 
Seecliodt “te hath called her with an high and holy calling. | union in which is the bond of peace. How 
Preached at Horslydown, Sout te 3 the |The trumpet is blown in her streets, and the| many are the careless I have met with 
19th of the Eleventh month, 1769, by Samu- | siarm has been heard by all: Oh! let not its|amongst you, who, alas! it may be said, 
am Li Fri Seteiden's language be rendered unintelligible by the |“ care for none of these things.” O! you 
visas the families of Priendatelonging to multiplicity of trivial things, that too much |elders, who might have been as pillars in the 
that Meeting. absorb the minds of many. I am fully per-| Lord’s house, you delegated shepherds, who 
A solemn summons, which the Almighty | suaded that the gracious visitation of humb-| might have adorned the first ranks in the ar- 
gave through his prophet Joel, to a people | ling, melting goodness, has been afresh ex-| mies of our Israel, if you had not sitten down, 
whom he had owned:above all the families of | tended to individuals present, in, I had almost|and taken up a rest short of those glorious 
the earth, at a time when they had revolted | said, a very memorable manner; nor will I|abodes which are prepared for them who 
and departed from Him, has been revived in| retract the expression, for if it be not teeasur- | steadily persevere in the line of Divine ap- 
my mind, with an apprehension that the same|ed up in your remembrance now for your |pointmeat, to you the call is, “ gather the 
authority requires the republication of it in| profit and advantage, it wiil be memorable in |people.” Am I my brother's keeper? Let it 
this day, to a people likewise highly favoured | that awful period, when every neglected mercy | suffice for me, that I leok to myself and that 
of Him, and who have, in like manner, de-| will appear engraven in a dread hand writing | my own family és in tolerable order, is a lan- 
parted“from their figst love. on the wall against us. Let me, therefore, | guage that too much prevails. But, oh! that 
“ Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, | tenderly etreat you, with all the warmth of| you kad the cause of God more at heart ; that 
call a solemn assembly, gather the people, | unutterable affection, as a brother, as a fel-| you were more engaged to gather the people ; 
sanctify the congregation, assemble the elders, | low-pilgrim through the vicissitudes of time, | that you might, with a fatherly care, overlook 
gather the children, and these that suck the | to the unmixed joys of a happy eternity, that | those whose minds resemble the barren desert, 
breasts; let the bridegroom go forth of his! you would ro longer neglect the offers of|the uncultivated wilderness; that you might 
chamber, and the bride out of her closet: let | mercy, or turn a deaf ear to the reproofs of|comfurt and encourage those who tread the 
the priests, the ministers of the Lord, weep | instruction. I feel my mind covered with that | gleomy scenes of an adverse allotment, as it 
between the porch and the altar ; and let them | boundless love that wishes, that ardently de-| were cut off from every joy, and alive to every 
say, ‘ spare thy people, O Lord, and give not! sires, you may, indeed, be wise for yourselves ;| painful sensibility. How would it comfort 
thy heritage to reproach, that the heathen | for although I may be deficient in many quali-| many of these, if an experienced Friend was 
should rule over them; wherefore should they | fications of a gospel minister, I am not want-|now and then to drop into their families, and 
say among the people, where is their God?!/ing in that pure, disinterested love, which|at times speak a word in the openi of 
Then will the Lord be jealous for his land, and | seeks not yours, but you unto the Lord, | Divine wisdom, suitable to their states! I be- 
pity his people.” ‘« Blow tke trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast.” | lieve it would be a great means of gathering 
As I am about to conclude, perhaps finally | If we were but enough attentive to the sound|the people. Why should your care be cir- 
conclude, my labours among you in this quar- | of the trampet, we would see the absolute ne-|cumseribed within the narrow limits of your 
ter, I would query with some, with many that |cessity of this sanctified fast; a fast from)own families, although they might be well 
are present, whether they have not heard | every of those delusive pleasures, and slavish | regulated ; but you might be more extensively 
intelligibly, the sound of the trumpet, calling; attachments, that render the mind insensible | useful, if thus engaged in the care of the 
them with a degree of certainty to arise and! of good. household of God. 1 am persuaded that the 
prepare themselves for the battle? My! “Calla solemn assembly.” This branch | Divine Being would be over you, and a bles- 
brethren and sisters, emong whom I have|of the summons, some may think, belongs|sing would attend your labours. It is not a 
been constrained in the overflowings of the|enly to a few; and we have no share in the| time for us to dwell unconcerned in our ceiled 
Father’s love, to labour in @ private capacity, | duty it enjoins. I confess I am not ef that} honses, when the house of God lies waste. 
breaking, I hope I may say, a little bread | opinion; I think every individual has a share | We have many of us the same tender connec- 
from house to house ;—the everlasting gospel in the instruction encouched in it. Call a|tions 2s you. I, myself, have the same en- 
has been preached among you, with all the | solemn assembly. O ye active ones! stop a | dearing attachments as some of you; the 
force of pathetic energy, with all the tender-| while in your swift career; make a solemn | same ties of domestic leve, as some of you ; not 
ness of Divine compassion ; let it net be inef- | pause, stand collected from every object that | less attentive to every relative and social duty, 
fectual, ‘The gospel message has been deliv-/ can gratify or delight the sensual part ; labour, than some of you; my nature is not harsh, 
ered with such indubitable clearness, that | diligently to assemble all the pewers and facul-| my principles much Jess so; yet I am made 
your judgments have beer convinced; you/ties of the soul, that they may be sanctified | willing to leave all to come and labour with 
have assented to the truth as it ts in Jesus;| by Him who gave them. I believe there is| you; if so be I might be instrumental to rouse 
suffer not the impression it has made upon!no useless, dead, inactive member in the |any to a more arduous pursuit of theirever- 
your minds to be speedily erased. Far, very|church of God; and those who can thus lasting interest: and I can freely acknowledge 
far, be it from me, to thirk highly of myself ; | assemble the collected attention of a redeemed | with humble thankfulness, that I never more 
to exalt the officer, the minister; I would not | mind, devoted to the Divine will, these have | fully experienced my peace to flow as a river, 
that ye should held any man’s person in esti- | an undoubted right, from the highest authori-| never could with greater joy, say, “ Return, 
mation ; I am deeply sensible, that to me be-| ty, to call a holy convocation. ‘“ We can do|O my soul, to the place of thy rest, for the 
longs blushing end confusion of face; but J | nothing against the truth, but for the truth,”| Lord thy Ged hath dealt bountifully with 
magnify mine office, and the power of Him was the language of some formerly, who had | thee,” than when I have been thus engaged, 
who has seen meet to employ me therein. 1 indeed senctified an acceptable fast. 1 most} in extensive private labours ; visiting the sick, 
would endeavour to exalt in your view, the|desire that those who, perhaps, cannot be so| reviving the sorrowful, encouraging the dis- 
adorable condescension and goodness of the | active in promoting this glorious cause among | consolate, strengthening the weak, watchin 
Great*Author of all our mercies, in that'he| the sons of men, as some who are called into| over, and carefully admonishing the giddy, 
has caused the trempet to be renewedly sound- | more eminent stations in the church, may, by | incautious youth; and I doubt not but you 
ed in your borders; hear its important mes-|a circumspect care, over all their words and| would have the words of peace in your own 
sage with suitable attention: let it arewse and | actions, see that they do nothing against the | bosoms, if, as heads of the Society, you were 
prepare all the renks of the armies ef our|truth. “Gall a solemn assembly, gather the| more often thus empleyed in endeavouring to 
Israel, to engage in the glorious cause of our| people.” How scattered are many of the| gather the people. 
God : let the daughter of our Zion arise from| members of this quarter; scattered, indeed,| “ Sanctify the congregation, assemble the 


el Fothergill, at the close of a religious 














the bed of indolence, from the lethargie stupor |as sheep without a shepherd; dispersed up| elders.” I have been deeply concerned to see 
of a fatal forgetfulness, from all the ning, | and dowa in the dark vale of insensibility and| some of the elders so defictent in filling the 
benumbing, gtatifications of sensuality, and | forgetfulness; many upon the barren moun-|line of Divine appointment; if they were 
shake herself from the dust of the earth, that} taias of an empty profession ; lest to all reli-| more concerned te assemble ender the holy 
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‘cultivate upon them those impressions which 
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EE SD 
influence of that power in which they should} with you, on behalf of the dear children ; suf-|for a child to mingle gall and wormwood in 


move, they would, many of them, be com- 


fer me to entreat you, for God’s sake, for your 


manded to “ blow the trumpet in Zion.” But | own soul’s sake, and for the sake of the cause 


I know of no state harder to speak to, more 
difficult to reach, than that of an elder, 
whose mind is overgrown by the earthly 
nature. 


of Truth. 

“ Gather the children, and those that suck 
the breasts.” ‘Those who are filling themselves 
with the world’s consolations, with the intoxi- 


“O earth, earth, earth, hear the word of | cating pleasures and amusements of a degener- 


the Lord.” I do not recollect any other 
instance, in sacred writ, where attention is de- 
manded in a similar manner; O earth, earth, 
earth, thus thrice repeated, plainly signifying 
the great difficulty there is, in reaching to 
those, who, as it were, are buried in the earth, 
whose minds are fixed in it. 

“« Gather the children.” —Yon that have the | 
rising youth under your caré, let me call upon | 

ou, let me entreat you to—gather the chil- | 

ren. Gather them from all the bewitching, 
enticing allurements of the world; gather 
their attention to that of God in their own 
minds. ©, how have | secretly mourned to 
see the poor children so sorrowfully neglected, 
so uninstructed, so much estranged from that 
holy, Divine principle, which would exceed- 
ingly beautify and enrich them: but, alas! 
how few parents are rightly qualified to teach 
théir children the law of Divine love ; to instil 
into their tender minds proper sentiments ; to 





ate age, wean them from these delights, gather 
them to the knowledge of themselves, to a 
sense of the mercies that are offered them by 
the Great Author of Mercies ancient and 
new. ‘ While thy servant was busied hither 
and thither, the man made his escape,” was 
the vain excuse of the officer, to whose cus- 
tody a certain captive was committed with the 
chaFge, “ Take care of this man till I come, 
and if thou let him go, thy life shall go for 
his life.” No plea of other engagements, nor 
even want of ability to discharge our duty 
towards our offspring, will stand us in stead, 
if, when the Almighty queries with us, ** What 
hast thou done with those lambs I left under 
thy care in the wilderness, those tender off- 
spring I gave thee in charge?” we have, 
through neglect, through unwatchfulness, suf- 
fered him or her to go, but we shall most cer- 
tainly stand accountable for his or her life. I 
said want of ability, because I assuredly be- 
lieve that want of ability will be so far froma 


would be of éverlasting advantage ; and if the | palliation of our crime, that it will rather in- 
children, ‘when the gracious visitation of the | crease our condemnation. Can we plead want 
Father of Mercies moves upon their hearts, | of ability to Him who is always ready to fur- 
warming and animating them ‘with the love of | nish us with it, if we are but willing to receive 
virtue, raising the secret sigh, and begetting|it at His hand? I am of opinion, with respect 
desires after heaven and holiness: I say, if}to many of our youth, that if they had’ been 
the children should then ask the negligent} properly instructed and carefully watched 

rents, what is this secret something which | over; if they could have seen the beauty of 

feel? this principle which impresses my | holiness shine in the example of their parents, 
mind with the love of virtue? what is it? what|they would not have gone out so widely as 
value shall 1 set upon it? How then can you|they have. O, you parents of both sexes, an 
give them suitable instruction? You cannot| important duty is required of you. Example 
teach them obedience to its sacred dictates, | your children in the practice of piety. Ex- 
when your own example speaks a language |ample speaks louder than precept; its influ- 
quite the contrary. O, why should the sea-|ence is far more extensive ; and while on the 
monster be brought against you? ‘ The sea-|one hand you are excited to a faithful dis- 
monster draweth forth the breast to her young,|charge of your duty towards them, by the 
but the daughter of my people is become cruel | certain hope of a glorious reward ; so, on the 
as the ostrich in the wilderness, that leaveth | other hand, the powerful ties of natural affec- 
her eggs in the sand, and considereth not that |tion, the warm solicitude for the happiness 
the foot of the passenger may crush them.” |of those you love, must stir you up to dili- 
The daughter of my people hath left her ten-| gence in the work and service appointed you. 
der offspring to the uncertainty of being acci-| “ Gather the children.” —If, after your at- 
dentally benefitted, or, I should rather say, to|tentive care has been employed for their pre- 
the mercy of God, unasked, unsought; ex- servation, if, after the forcible voice of exam- 
posed to all the dangers of a dreary wilder-| ple, you have called them to the perfecting of 
ness, unaided, unassisted by the care of a/|holiness in the fear of God, they will go, they 
natural parent, “the tongue of the sucking | will turn aside, into the by-ways and crooked 
‘child cleaveth to the roof of its mouth for} paths of sin and iniquity ; they must stand by 
thirst; the children ask bread, and there is|their own choice. You will have redeemed 
none, in many families, to break it.” They | your own souls, and will be found in your lots 
want to be nourished by the sincere milk of| at the end of time. A ponderous crown awaits ; 
‘the word, but alas! “the daughter of my | you will close youreyes and open them to the 
people is become cruel.” O you parents, you | boundless fruition of unmixed joy, in a happy 
delegated shepherds, what account will you/eternity. We do sometimes with sorrow, 
‘have to give when the Lord of the whole earth | observe the unwearied labours of a parent's 
ariseth to make inquisition for blood? Bear | love, bestowed without the desired effect ; it is 
with me, my daughters and friends; flattery | mournful to see children pierce with bitter- 
atid smooth tales may please fools, but they | ness and anxiety the breast that has been their 
will not please Him whom I desire to serve in|support in’ their infantile years; to fill that 
the gospel of his Son. All that is within me | eye with sorrow, that has dropt over them the 


the cup of a parent descending to the grave! 
Let such be assured, that their own portion of 
gall and wormwood will be doubly increased 
thereby, in the solemn hour of just retribution. 
But O, beloved youth, I earnestly desire that 
you may never thus widely deviate from the 
paths of rectitude. It is on you the hopes of 
the present age must shortly devolve; may 
you wisely choose an e@rly submission to the 
holy discipline of the cross of Christ, that you 
may come up as an army for God. Consider 
the uncertainty of thy stay here: consider 
the important business of life, and let the love 
of every unprofitable delight be swallowed up 
in the arduous pursuit of glory, honowr, im- 
mortality, and eternal life. We are daily 
instructed by the powerful, eloquent, language 
of mortality. Death invades all ranks, snatches 
those of all ages from the busy stage of life. 
She who was yesterday surrounded with nup- 
tial joys, must to-morrow be confined within 
the cold enclosure of the silent grave. 

* Let the bridegroom go forth of his cham- 
ber, and the bride out of her closet.” Let 
the young, the joyous, and those who are in the 
bloom of life, leave every thing which tends to 
retard their progress towards the city of the 
saints’ solemnity: let them relinquish their 
most exalted satisfactions, rather than neglect 
to lay hold on the joys of God’s salvation, 
which are unutterably more desirable than all 
the sin-pleasing gratifications that this world 
can bestow. 

“ Let the priests, the ministers of the Lord, 
weep between the porch and the altar.” ‘This 
should not be confined to those only whose 
mouths may be opened publicly amongst you, 
for it belongs to all those who preach to others 
by the regularity of a godly life and conver. 
sation. Although we are favoured with a 
living ministry of Divine appointment, who 
dare not fill the ears of men with a repetition 
of unfelt truths, nor amuse them with the un- 
profitable productions of an empty mind, but 
are concerned to discharge themselves faith- 
fully as stewards of the mysteries of God, yet 
let them be joined by all those that mourn for 
the desolation of Zion, by all who wish 
‘** peace within her walls, and prosperity with- 
in her palaces.” Let us “ weep between the 
porch and the altar, saying, Spare thy people, 
O Lord, and give not thy heritage to reproach, 
that the heathen should rule over them: 
wherefore should they say among the people, 
where is their God?” If we were thus uni- 
tedly engaged in the behalf of our Israel, it 
may be that the Lord will again be jealous 
over his land, with an holy jealousy: for I 
cannot think that a people whom He has raised 
by His invincible power, and so signally placed 
Fits name amongst, were ever designed to be 
only the transient glory of a couple of centu- 
ries. I am still revived by a secret hope of 
better times, when our Zion shall again put 
on her beautiful garments, and in her, and 
with her, shall arise judges as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beginning. Let us weep 
between the porch and the altar; let us inter- 
cede for the people, that the land may yet be 
spared. The gracious ear of our heavenly 


is moved while I thus earnestly expostulate | tear of maternal tenderness : it is a cruel thing | Father is still open to the supplications of his 
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THE FRIEND. 


children, and I believe He will yet be jealous tian concern of this worthy watchman, till 
over his land, and pity his people. ‘The time’ grace shall have somewhat prevailed on this 
approaches whea the grand dasher in pieces subject, over the bias which education, with- 
will mere and more come up amongst us; and out a distinct reference to the pointings of 
may all who are broken by him, wait to be ‘Truth therein, may have rivetted on the mind : 
healed by the arising of his love. I shall not and, above all, till he comes himself more into 
live to see it, but | live in the faith, and I/the narrow and circumspect way which this 
believe I shall die in the faith, that the Lord faithful servant trod ; and which the obedience 
of hosts will yet beautify the place of his feet; that is of faith in Christ must ever lead into: 
that our Zion will yet become an eternal ex-/a way which few enter (Matt. vii. 14) and 
cellency, and Jerusalem the praise of the! walk in, because of its spirituality and straight- 
whole earth. Let us weep between the porch/ness. But let us ever remember, that while 
and the altar, for the Lord will yet be jealous|the news, changes, and things of the world, 
over his land, and pity his people. The bowels! will afford neither amusement, beguilement, 
of Adorable Condescension yet yearn over his|nor pastime in an eternity where “the 
children, with all the tenderness of a father’s righteous scarcely are saved,”—the habits, 
love. How shall I give thee up; Ephraim? desires, lusts and dispositions, on the other 
how shalPI deliver thee, Israel"!*fhow shall ‘¥) hand, whicl'we cultivate and live in here, will 
make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as' be the death-mantle, the judgment-meeting 
Zeboim? . . . - By this moving garb of that immortal essence, which must 
and pathetic language, the Father of the pass to the world of spirits to receive the just 
Universe induces you to return to the arms of| reward for the deeds done in the body. For 
mercy ; and, if we who are placed as watch-/as death leaves, judgment finds; and in the 
men in Zion, faithfully discharge the trust! grave there is neither labour nor device. The 
reposed in us, we shall be made instrumental /omniscient Lord, who hath called and exam- 





in gathering the scattered and dispersed sheep, 
from the east, and from the west, from the 
north, and from the south, to the Great Shep- 
herd, to the one sheep-fold, and finally obtain 
admittance into those glorious mansions, 
where the morning stars join in singing hal- 
lelujahs, and where the sons of God forever 
shout for joy. 

Now, unto the king, immortal and invisible, 
the only God, be honour and praise forever 
and ever. 


Por * The Friend.” 
‘‘ Ephraim hath mixed himself among the people.” 


The example of so many in our Society, 
with some of its elders, is so calculated to 
influence their children, and the rising gene- 
ration who may be associated with them, on 
the subject of reading the public papers, even 
to making it a regular practice, that it may 


pled us wholly to follow him, as “ the one 
thing needful” in regeneration and newness of 
life,—* to glorify him in body, soul and spi- 
rit,” —and, * whatever we do, to do ali to the 
glory of God,” will then render unto every 
man in the spiritual balances of the sanctuary, 
according to his work. Who, while in his 
most excellent sermon on the Mount, he testi- 
fied, that he that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a 
wise man who built his house upon a rock, 
against which the closely besetting elements 
beat in vain; also, on the other hand, com- 
pared such as heareth these sayings, yet doeth 
them not, to the foolish man on the sandy 
foundation, which could not withstand the 
pouring tempest, but fell with a great destruc- 
tion. ‘To which parable the exhortation may 
be subjoined :—* He that hath ears to hear 
let him hear.” 

In conclusion, if this world be given us, and 


not be amiss to revive, through the columns of| should be considered merely as a state of pre- 


“The Friend,” the exercise of one herein, 
whose love and fidelity to the cause of Truth, 
and unyielding faithfulness to his Divine Mas- 
ter, can hardly help having endeared him to 
every candid mind that has had the opportu- 
nity of reading and knowing his extensive and 
spiritually instructive labours of love in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Let him who, from 
the inveteracy of habit, and the love of this 
species of indulgence, is tempted to exclaim 
after reading it,—this is but Thomas Shilli- 
toe’s opinion, —be induced to suspend his judg- 
ment, till having sat down and carefully and 
honestly inquired of that which witnesseth in 
every breast when duly sought unto, whether 


they are of Truth or no? and whether the’ 


prevailing weakness, worldliness, scattering 
and desolation that have come upon our Soci- 
ety may not be more or less owing to this 
sensual outlet, and dissipating habit, whenever 
it is much indulged. For it is a solemn 
truth, that neither in a less nor greater extent, 
the large nor the minute, can we duly, purely 
and conscientiously serve two masters. Let 
him defer condemning the precepts and Chris- 


paration and introduction to the next; if we 
are, or should be “strangers and pilgrims” 
here, called to work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling, having the promise of 
another and a better country, that is an hea- 
venly ;—if time, as often admonishingly shown, 
be awfully uncertain, and its moments incon- 
ceivably precious without a well grounded and 
holy hope in God, from a sense within, which 
also is the gift and fruit of his Spirit, of an 
establishment upon the immutable rock Christ 
Jesus; if from this spiritual witness we are 
also called to know, and to be able to say upon 
good grounds, “I am crucified with Christ; 


nevertheless, I live; yet not 1, but Christ 
‘liveth inme :”—then it most assuredly becomes 


us, above all other considerations, to strive to 
become wise unto salvation ; and through hu- 
mility and watchfulness unto prayer, to fulfill 
that measure of labour, or of suffering, which 
is the Divine will concerning us. Laying aside 
every weight and hinderance, to run with dili- 
gence the race that is set before us: looking 
only unto, and relying upon Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith. And thus being 





engaged through the Spirit, in making our 
calling and election sure, we should have re- 
spect unto the prescribed way: and living a 
life of self-denial, of whole dedication of heart, 
with holiness unto Him who died for us, 
through the power of the cross which crucifi- 
eth unto the world, and the world unto us, we 
should be found passing through the wilder- 
ness of this world unto the revealed inherit- 
ance, unassociated, connected or contaminated, 
with its spirit: being not interested in its 
matters, maxims or policy, further than the 
guiding Spirit, “ which is given to every man 
to profit withal,” the only saving anointing, 
and unction, and power, witnesseth within us 
to be right. And then dwelling in the quiet 
habitation, out of the excitements and commo- 
tions of either newspapers, parties or politics, 
striving ‘ to follow the Lamb whithersoever 
he goeth ;” we should feel as little interest in 
these things, as a traveller would in the local 
disputes of a foreign country through which 
he happened to be passing. 

Thomas Shillitoe’s remarks on this subject 
above alluded to, being an extract from an 
address to our Society, are as followeth :-- 

“Friends, let us not dare to meddle with 
political matters, but renewedly seek for holy 
help, to starve that disposition so prevalent in 
us to be meddling therewith. Endeayour to 
keep that enclosed, which will be itehing to 
hear the news of the day, and what is going 
forward in the political circles. We shall 
find there is safety in so doing ; it is the only 
way for us to experience our minds to be pre- 
served tranquil amidst all the commotions, all 
turnings and overturnings that may be per- 
mitted to take place when the measure of 
iniquity may be filled up. I have found, that 
if we suffer our minds to be agitated with po- 
litical matters, our dependence becomes divert- 
ed, by little and little, from the true centre 
and place of safety, where perfect peace is 
experienced, though the world and all around 
us may speak trouble. Such as have this 
dependence, will know it to be a truth fulfilled 
in their own individual experience, that 
‘They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, which cannot be removed; but 
abideth forever;’ and that as the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about his people from henceforth eVén 
forever. Now, Friends, be willing to take up 
this cross, for 1 have found it to be one of the 
many crosses I have had to take up, and avoid 
reading political publications, and, as much as 
possible, newspapers; and I am persuaded, if 
a willingness is but manifest on our parts so 
to do, sufficient help will be afforded from time 
to time, to withstand this and every other 
temptation of the great adversary of our peace. 
I am well aware that men in trade, and some- 
times those who are free from its incum- 
brances, have occasion to resort to those chan- 
nels of general information ; but when this is 
my case, I find it safest for me, after I have 
received information on the subject in ques- 
tion, then to put the paper away from me. I 
am aware that it requires firmness so to act, 
there being something in our nature so anxious 
to know what is going forward in the world ; 
but, my friends, nature must be overcome by 
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grace, which I never found to be wanting, if 
rightly sought after.” 

The remaining part of this excellent ad- 
dress, though not directly on the present sub- 
ject, has nevertheless too strong a bearing, and | 
is too much fraught with spiritual life and | 
interest, to be not in connection herewith, pre- 
sented. 

“TI must now conclude, with expressing the 
earnest solicitude I feel, that we may each of 
us be found willing to unite with that all-suffi- 
cient help, which, | believe, yet waits our ac- 
ceptance ; and suffer it so to operate in and 
upon us, that we may become a people wholly 
separated in heart and mind, love and aflec- 
tion, from every thing that has a tendency to 
dim our brightness, to prevent us from being 
as lights in the world; and be clothed with | 
those beautiful garments, which so adorned | 
our worthy ancestors—humility, self-denial, | 
and an entire dedication of heart to the work | 
and service of our God; a disposition truly 
characteristic of the disciples of him, who de- 
clared, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world? 
and thus may the enemy no longer be permit- 
ted to rob and spoil us, but the language go 
forth respecting us, ‘ Happy art thou, O Is- 
rael; who is like unto thee, O people ; saved | 
tye or. 








—= 
For “ The Friend.’ 
MARTINS. 
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flew round with clamourous exultation at their 
successful and malicious mischief, for about 
half an hour, and then took their departure 
never to return. The Friend, sympathising 
with the imprisoned bird, destroyed the work 
of the martins, and released the prisoner. 


——= 


OUTLINE 


Of the establishment of a School for the Board 
and Education of the Children of those who 
profess with Friends in the south of France. 


Tue state of many of the children of those 
whe profess with Friends, with regard to their 
thegel training and religious and_ literary in- 
straction, has long appeared to séme Friends 
to call for an endeavour, in this way, to bene- 
fit the little community in that land; and the 
subject has been brought closely under the 
consideration of their ‘Two Months’ Meeting, 
which has concluded to commence, on a small 
seale, with a School for girls. 

}t appears there are ten boys and twenty- 
three girls, between the ages of five and four- 
teen; and no means of instruction is open to 
these but village schools; and, from the scat- 
tered residences of their parents, it is not 
practicable for them to attend the same Day- 
scheo}. 

Whilst tite object in view is, uider the Di- 
vine blessing, to give a moral and religious 


The martin has the character of being a| education in accordance with the principles of 
vindictive bird, ready to avenge its own, and | our religious Society, it is believed that habits 
its comrades’ quarrels, when oceasion offers. | of subordination, order in families, and other 
The following anecdote tends to confirm this| improved habits in domestic life, may also be 
trait ; and though it is more agreeable to re-| promoted by the establishment of the propos- 
cord acts of kindness than of injustice, per-|ed Boarding-school. 
haps the anecdote may not prove uninterest-| The School is to be placed under the care 
ing to the readers of “ The Friend.” We) of a Committee of their ‘'wo Months’ Meeting, 
will only add, that we have taken some pains| which is to report from time to time. 
to authenticate it, and can rely on its cor-| expense of the establishment has been calcu- 
rectness. lated at about 200 francs per annum for each 

A Friend in New Jersey had a pigeon-box | child, if twenty children are received. Some 
on the top of an out-house, in one of the apart- | of the parents will be able to furnish either the 
ments of which a pigeon was sitting. This| whole or part of this sum ; but an amount of 
place was visited by a number of martins, ap-| about £100 per annam at least must be ob- 
parently with the intention of locating them- | tained, in addition, from Friends in England, 





ready kindly contributed by some Friends, 
and the kind assistance of other Friends, to 
promote this desirable measure, is solicited ; 
which may be remitted either to Edward 
Pease, Darlington ; Peter Bedford, Croydon ; 
Josiah Forster, Tottenham; or to Thomas 
| Norton, Jun., Grange Road, London.— Fron 
the British Friend. 


SIXTH MONTH, 24, 1843. 














The practice of taking down sermons in 
short-hand, has, from the earliest period in 
¢ religigus Society, been discountenaneed 

y the more weighty and discreet portion of 
its members, and as we conceive, for sandry 
sufficient and substantial reasons. Among 
others, that these exercises, in general, are 
exclusively adapted to the particular occasion, 
jand to the states of those present, and derive 
| their ebief exeellency from the holy unction 
—the Divine power and authority which ac- 
companies, and consequently that they lose 
much of the life, the quickening virtue, when 
read in manuscript or in print. Notwith- 
standing this being the case, it has so hap- 
pened, that stenographers, mostly strangers, 
;OF persons not members with Friends, have 
availed themselves from time to time of op- 
portunities to practise their art in this way, 
and thus have been handed down to us, some- 
thing like a continued series of discourses de- 
livered by eminent ministers, from the days of 
Barclay Penn, and Crisp, to the time in 
which we live. Perhaps we should not err in 
concluding that this is a circumstance for con- 
gratulation, rather than of regret, to the ex. 
isting generation, as thereby we are furnished 
with an exemplification, clear, indisputable, 
not Hable to cavil, of the kind of preaching, 
the nature of the doctrine preached, sound, 
scriptural and plain-dealing, at those differ- 
ent periods, so totally dissimilar to much 


| that has been intruded upon our religious as- 


semblies within the last twenty-five years. 
These remarks have been elicited in refer- 


selves there for the season; but finding it| 
preoccupied, they raised a great clamour and 
outcry, hoping to frighten the pigeon away ; 
but with the usual attachment of a female 
bird for her eggs, she kept possession. Not 
succeeding in thus driving her off, they had 
recourse to more vigourous measures, and 
commenced an assault on her with their wings 
and beaks; but even this could not overcome 
her ‘ mother’s love ;’ and shrinking into her 
nest, she meekly endured their insults, refus- 
ing to forsake her charge. 

he martins were evidently foiled, and after 


to meet the current expenses. 

The Meeting for Sufferings has, in years 
past, by the aathority of the Yearly Meeting, 
annually supported a school in those parts ; 
and although that meeting will do something 
towards the sum required, yet relisnee is 





ence to the insertion to-day of a sermon deliv: 
ered by that dignified and powerful minister 
of the gospel Samuel Fothergill, nearly three- 
fourths of a century ago. Of course if wil! 
not be new to many cf our readers, #3 it has 








placed for the remainder upon the liberality of 


Priends. 


The present juncture is peculiarly suitable 
for the commencement of the undertaking, 
from the presence of our Friends, John and 
Martha ¥Yeardley, in those parts, whose coun- 


seband assistance herein have been truly val 


renewed and inefiectual efforts, desisted from | uable, and their interest in the measure has 
the attack, and settled on the roof, apparently | induced them to give much attention to It— 
to hold a council on this unexpected state of| the establishment has also the prospect of 
affairs. After much chattering among them- | possessing very suitable superintendence. rhe 
selves, they simultaneously flew to the baro- | locality of Nismes appearing to offer superior 
yard, where they collected sticks, mud, &c. | advantages, it Is propesed to establish the 
and began with great zeal to build up the en-| School there ; and a fiease and premises, 
trance to the pigeon’s nest, so that in less than | adapted for the purpose, have been met with 
an hour they had it completely barricaded, | in that city. —_ 

and the poor pigeon a prisoner. ‘They then} Donations and annual subscripfions are al- 


ema 


been long id print; but it will be so to others, 
especially of the rising generation. We have 
given it a place in otr columns at the instiga- 
tion of a valued Friend, who believes that, 
considered in the light of « pathetic, pursua- 
sive and awakening call to faithfulness and 
dedication, the re-publication of it is peci- 
liarly fitted for cselulsess at the present junc: 
ture, 
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Dred, on the 7th of the Sixth month, Tuomas Pax- 
son, in the seventy-third year of his age; a much es- 
teemed member and elder of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting. 
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